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illuminated his countenance, conveyed beyond | 
words, the peaceful and happy state of his 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. mind. On the day preceding his death, he 


Pries twe dallars por anssigiibiallibindwesies. | said to his tenderly affectionate and beloved 
| wife, as she hung over his dying pillow, be- 

|{traying some anxiety to induce further expres- 
JOHN RICHARDSON, |sion;—“* All is well—be satisfied—be still— 
50, XORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, be still.” Afier this, his mind being absorbed 
in contemplating the solemn change which 


PHILADELPHIA. , 
awaited Send he said, repeating the exclama- 


tion, three times, ** Oh yes! oh. yes! oh yes!” 

Au cor waeeiaions. except a relating inner] A beloved Friend who sat by his bedsi le que- 
> f > 

y to the finanetal concerns of the paper, shou ried, “To what dost thou say, oh ve 3? 


ar ry bine d to the Editor. 

when he replied with great energy, “ Pure*and 
| precious is the 'T ruth, the lovevof Truth from | 
From the Annual Monitor for 1819. | the heart ;”—and again, shortly after,—“ The 


RICHARD BOOT. pure Truthjlies deep in the heart, hidden from 


the view of the world’ 

Richard Boot, of Redwith, deceased First i 
month 27th, 1848, aged 46 years. 

Of the early life of this valued Friend, but 
little is known to the compiler of this brief no- 
tice; whilst, however; in the morning of his} One fine morning_last week, I set out on an 
day, his'mind was’ impressed with the import-| excursion to Paterson, accompanied by F, B. | 
ance of Divine and he: wwenly things, and dur- | Butler, a brother of the proprietor of the Pas- 
ing the years of his apprentice ship, he became | saic Paper Mill at that place; and having en- 
nated in religious fellowship with the Wesleyan | joyed the trip, L thought the brief account of 
Methodists ; subsequently he was recognized | it might not be uninteresting to some of y 
as a minister amonest them, and in this c ipn- | renders ‘ 
city was highly esteemed and beloved in the 
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From the Presbyterian. 


A Visit to Paterson, New Jersey. 










The town of Paterson is prettily located on 
the Passaic river, about seventeen miles from | 
Afier being a few years thus engaged, his| New York, and is reached from the latter | 
mind was offen and anxiously exercised on place in an hour by railroad, 
the subject 


various places ‘where his lot was cast. 


of ministry and worship; and, his Our attention was first directed to the paper 
health de clining, he was brought to a yet deep-| making. The printing-paper manufactured | 
er and more decided conviction as to the na-| here is of the finest quality. The materials 
ture and character of these weighty and im-| used are old ropes and the refuse of cotton, the|S 
portant engagements. In reference to the} former being procured principally from Mobile | 
former, he appears to have been fully persuad-| and New Orleans, where the ropes round the | 
ed, that all merely human effort in the Church | bales of cotton are cut off, prepar itory to re- 
of Christ was inefficacious and vain, and that! packing; and the latter from the Lowell and 
In the process, 
Divine aid, could rightly qualify for the dis-| lime, oil, soda ash, manganese, oil of vitriol 


nothing short of the renewed extension of | other cotton manufactories, 


charge of this solemn dutv. And, in regard) and common salt, are extensively used. The 
of worship were clearly opened to his view ;\ a race way or canal, from the Passaic Falls. 
and from this period he attended our religious | ‘he wheels in the Passaic Mi!! are equal to 
meetings, and in them it became the solace and one hundre | horse power, and are constructed 
delight of his mind to seek, “in the silence of| on the overshot principle. ‘The pap *e making 


al 


all flesh,” union and communion with God. commences with the old ropes, which are put 

Afier this his health was, in great measure,| through between a cylinder and a concave 
restored; and for several vears, he faithfully | suctace, in both of which are fixed a great 
discharged those outward duties which neces-| many sharp teeth that tear them to pieces. 
sarily de volved upon him, They are then run through several other ma- 

About a year ago, it pleased unerring Wis- yeh: nes of the same kind, in which the teeth 
dom again to afflict him; and afier a few) are plated closer together, until they are sufli- 
months of various changes, affecting the body | ¢ cienuy torn and mangle 1. The cotton refuse 
only, he was gathered into the heavenly king-|is tréated in somewhat the same way. They 
dom, lare then put in together into large cylindric 

He expressed but litde during his illness, | boilers, of some six or eight feet in diameter, 
but the sweetness and composure which uni-| and thirty feet in length, into which steam is 





No. 2. 








which it is generated. The machiner y keeps 
these boilers in constant motion. Th s is to 
separate the greasy substances from the ropes 


jand cotton. ‘The materials are then put into 
\large vats to wash, which is done by the ma- 
ichinery ; afterawhich it is ground until all the 


particles are fully separated. It is then placed 
In air-tight rooms for bleaching, into which 
are introduced chlorine gas, made from a mix- 
ture of manganese, oi! of vitriol, and common 
salt. After the bleaching process it is ex- 
tremely white and beautiful. From these 


| Yooms itis translerred to receiving vats, where 
it is mixed with water till it becomes thinner 


than ordinary milk, and much whiter. It is 


| then allowed to run out on a fine sieve, adapt- 


ed to receive it, which allows the water to run 
through, retaining the pulp, whichis carried for- 
ward between rollers that regulate the thickness, 
then passed on to heated ones, to dry it, from 
whence it finds its way to a large spool on 
which it is wound in one contiguous sheet. 
From this spool it is afterwards upwound and 


cut by machine into the proper size ; it is then 


folded i into quires and tied in bundles ready for 

use. 

B proces thus imperfectly described, is 
interesting one. It is truly surprising 


‘?that from such unlikely materials as old rope 
‘and worthless cotton waste, the genius of than, 


calling to his aid the assistance of machinery, 
the element of water, and the minerals of the 
earth, could bring out so fuir a substance, so 
pure a sheet of virgin white. 

This mill runs day and night, with two sets 
of hands, commencing at twelve o'clock on 


i Sabbath night and continuing in constant ope- 


ration till twelve on Saturday night. 

Sutler & Co. have now in construction, and 
nearly finished, a new mill which they call the 
Ivanhoe. It is an elegant and substantial 
structure, built with the same kind of stone, 


»| taken, in fact, from the same quarry as that 
fused in building Trinity Chure h, New Tork. 
to the latter, the inwardness and spirituality | mills are driven by water power, conveyed in} 


The vats in this new mill are made with 
large flat stones, so grooved into each an as 
to require no other fastening. ‘This has not 
hitherto been attempted, and was an original 
idea of Mr. Butler’s. 

The twe lve piers on which the paper mae 
chines are to stand, are built of stone in the 
most substantial manner. Altovether, this 
mill is the most solid and substantial building 
for manufacturing purpo-es that | have seen, 
und does great credit to the enterprise of the 
proprietors. It has been a little more thana 
year in building, and is not yet finished. 
~ We next visited The Passaic Falls. They 
are only a few hundred yards from the town, 
and are very curious. ‘They seem to have 
| bee u formed by some singular upheaving of 


formly clothed his spirit, ial not unfrequently | driven by a pipe from another boiler below, in lnature. Since the erection of the mills so 
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much of the water has been conveyed away, breaking from under his feet, he was whirled impression of the types thus produced delight 


above the falls, for manufacturing purposes, 
that the sheet is now comparatively stnall. 
Unlike the mighty Niagara, where the water 
from the rapids rushes over the broad preci- 
pice and is carried away by a wide channel 
below, the Passaic waters flow gently along, 
until at once they fall into a dee pc chasm to the 
depth of seventy feet; this chasm is in some 
places but a few feet in widih, and the visiter 
can thus come quite near the cataract, on the 
opposite rock. While below, around, and 
upon him, is the misty spray, amid which 
rainbows, in all their gorgeous colours, are 
glistening in every direction. 
water, though small, is exceedingly graceful— 
at one side a small channel, separate from the 


The sheet of 


main stream, has forced its way through the| 


rock and making a somewhat gr: adual de ‘scent, 


rocky bed. ‘The whole rock is a singular| 


formation, and is cut up in several distinct | uncle.” 


places by deep chasms of perhaps sixty or 


seventy feet, hundreds of yards in length, and | young man with him; and st 


round with hig face towards the sea, and as he | all connoisseurs. In the new process, instead 
descended he seized with one hand the ledge! of fusing the metals, and pouring into moulds 
beneath his uncle’s feet, whilst he extended the | to give the’necessary form, the inventor of the 
on, sr hand to him, and it was firmly clasped | apyrotype machine effects this by a mechani- 
by the revenue officer, who held him suspend- | cal operation at ordinary temperatures, chiefly 
ed for fully five minutes, during which time he | by means of powerful pressures, and the use 
with great difficulty maintained his position,|of steel dies and matrices. The type thus 
there not being more than six inches to stand) produced possesses the utmost sharpness of 
upon. At length a breathless pause ensued,| outline and hardness, in consequence of the 
whilst J. Miller gazed on a rugged projection) superiority of the metal employed, and the 
of rock about ninety feet be low the *m, and on | pressure to which it has been subjected.—Eng, 
which he concluded the unfortunate youth was | Paper, 
inevitably doomed to be dashed. But the| 
; he « ° » ror ” 

uncle (who calls himself “ an awful coward,”) On Making Good Bread. 
at length said, with all the calmness imagina- 

ble, “Tom, there is but one way for it; ll] The French chemists have, by the most 
save you, or we will both perish together,” and, | patient series of analysis, fixed the utmost 


——<= 


'with a firm voice he c ommande d the young} alimentary limits of almost every article used 
comes dashing down in reeking foam over its | 


man to loose his hold of the rock, which was|as diet. Wheat, above all other things, stands 
mechanically obeyed, with a faint reply, * Yes,| pre-eminent as an article of food. With us, 
At this awful moment, J. Miller hori-| as a nation, it forms a most important part of 
zontally sprang into the air, carrying the life’s comfort. The question before us now is, 
as to the best way of deriving the substance 


yet not more than ten or twelve inches in| with which he,leaped, that the sbieak maenittor wheat when presented in the form of baked 


width. 


A little bridge is thrown over the main | them to perform several summersets over each | bread. 


That we fail in gaining the object, by 


chasm, below the falls, but with the exception | other as they descended linked together. With|the use of fermentatives, such as yeast, &., 


of this, no marks of art are in view, to detract |the rapidity of a flash of lightning they dipap- j can be easily shown. 


from the wild grandeur of nature. 


The intellige nt reader 


peare .d below the foaming billows, having | need not be told that fermentation cannot take 


We next visited the residence of Roosevelt | cleared the craggy ledge, w hieh projected more} place in any substance that does not contain 
Colt, Esq., which stands on a handsome emi-|than six feet from the perpendicular of the| sugar in large quantities, and in the propor. 
nence commanding a fine view of the town] point over which the youth was suspended. | tion that sugar predominates will be the ac- 


and the stirrounding country. ‘This gentle- 
man’s groufds are laid out with much neat- 
ness and taste. 

In his green-houses, which are filled with 
plants from both temperate and torrid zones, 
we were shown the real Mexican chapperel, 
growing with all the beauty of those at Resaca 
De La Palma. It somewhat resembles the 
Scottish thorn, 


His grapery, through which he conducted | but owing to the breach in the ledge, found it} 100 pounds of flour we destroy 


To the delight of their companions who were | tivity of the fermentation. In other words, 
momentarily horror-siruck, they rose about) the activity of the fermentation depends upon 
twenty yards apart, buffeting the heavy swells ‘the strength or ability of the yeast or leaven 
of the flowing and returning waves ; at length | to change or to convert into carbonic acid gas 
they struck out for a rock that lay about sev-| the saccharine contained in the wheat. Expe- 
enty yards in the sea, on which they were|riments in this respect enable us to speak 
shortly seated, and from which they gave three; knowingly. The quantity of nutritious mat- 
hearty cheers. Their sh ar “attempted ter destroyed, i in getting what our wives call a 
to procure their rescue by obtaining a boat,|* light raise,” is as 8 to 100; or - of every 


8, while the 


us personally, hung thick with clusters of the | impossible, and had to proceed onwards for| balance is largely injured by the process. The 
most luscions fruit ; which, as they are of for-| more than three hours before they were able| practice of using sal@ratus is infinite ly worse 


eign origin, are trained in a large greenhouse. | 


Many of the varieties are now ripe, 


Locomotives are manufactured in Paterson | 


on a more extensive scale than anywhere else 


ited themselves to the deep, had swam to an|the teeth of so many persons. 


in this country, by Rogers, Ketcham, and | 


Grosvernor. 
cess of construction, The din of their ever 
busy hammers is almost deafening. 

There are also several cotton mills in active 
operation, and one very large one now build- 
ing. P..C, 


ee 


A Leap for Life. 


As the supervisor of inland revenue at Abe. 
rystwith, J. Miller, his nephew, and two pro- 
fessional gentlemen, geologists, were last week 
examining some strata of rock in the cliffs 
between Aberystwith and Llanrhystid, they 
proceeded along a narrow ledge of projecting 
stone on the face of the cliff, about one hun- 
dred and twenly feet above the leve! of the se x 
which providentially happened to be at full 
flow. On passing round a projecting angle, 
*¢which for ages has frowned on all below,” 
the professors and the revenue officer had 
rounded the point, and the young man was in 


the act of doing so, when the rock suddenly | per diem, 


While here we saw four in pro- | 


to extricate themselves. ‘To their delight, the| than yeast; for to its deleterious effects are to 
geologists then found that their brave and| be traced much of the indigestion, heart-burn, 
dauntless companions had once more commit- | dyspepsia, &c., and the premature decay of 
Therefore, 
the cliff, and returned to|two powerful considerations—health and eco- 
Llanrhystid, where, with the exception of the| nomy—urge us to the discontinuing of both; 
loss of hats, the officer’s boots (which he had | and in their absence the following recipe may 
taken off on first starting on the ledge,) and a|be relied upon, for making wholesome and 
few slight cuts and bruises, they appeared not palatable bread. A single fair trial must, we 
a whit the worse from their perilous adven-| think, convince any one of this fact: 
| For about three pints of flour, take two 
—_—_—— | te aspoonstuls of cream of tartar, one tea- 
Cop per Types.—<An exhibition of the ma- | spoonful of carbonate of soda, and a little 
chine for making types out of copper, has! salt; dissolve these in hot water, add a small 
recently been made in London with much sue- | piece of butter or lard, with sweet milk, then 
cess, The inventor’s name is Pettit. Instead} roll out and bake them quickly. Add a little 
of the old and complicated processes, by which | sugar, and it makes a very nice, healthy cake 
types are usually cast, a strip of copper wire, | for children. ‘The same proportions may be 
upon a revolving wheel, passes through a series | carried out to make a ‘large batch of bread, 
of wheels, levers, pulleys, and cranks, of the | sy placing the bread, when taken from the 


accessible part of 


ture.— Welshman. 


simplest description in reality; the type is|oven, in a current of sweet fresh air, it soon 


struck or punched at the same moment that its| recovers the oxygen that was expelled from it 
size is mathematically determined ; andgafier| while it was in the oven. No bread should 
passing two other simple machines, is re lever be eaten while it is hot, It is not fit for 
for use. By means of a small steam-engine, | the stomach, and will certainly produce de- 
applied to the type-making machine, sixty per | rangement—such as flatulence, acidity, bilious- 
minute can be struck, or thirty-six thousand] ness, &c. It is a want of economy to use 


The clearness and beauty of the| warm bread. Many persons will eat three or 
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four warm biscuits, while seldom will they eat 
more than two when they are cold; and yet 
the two cold biscuits contain more nourish- 
ment than the four warm ones.—Late Paper. 


ee 


The Spectres of the Brocken appearing 
among the C: utskills. A ci yrrespondent of the 
New York Tribune, writing from the Catskills, 
New York, says: 

The afternoon [August 14] was a memora- 

le one for the mountain. The optical illusion 
of a week ago, was reproduced, but more tran- 
scendently beautiful than it had ever appeared 
before. It is the third time in twenty years 
that this extraordinary phenomena has been 
perceived. A. and myself were sitting on the 
rock in front of the piazza, when she suddenly 
exclaimed, ** Look, look!” I did so, and the} 
whole hotel was surrounded in the cloud before 


}and by its assistance they have been enabled 


poner leton, in the person of a negro or mestizo, 


ment, which the meanest fisherman can make | proved by the bountiful crops that are obtained 
up with his own hands, without the aid of aj from new grounds, as the grounds recently 
craftsman. This instrument has been lately | cleared of the forest are called.—Maine Far- 
adopted by the Scotch fishermen on the Tay, | mer. 
eceiitamppiltial 

Disinfecting Agent.—A scientific gentle- 
over which their nets travel, and have found | man states, through the Boston Journal, that 
the telescope answered to admiration, the mi-| for a disinfecting agent for general use, where 
nutest object in twelve feet of water being as|the surface whence noisome exhalations arise 
clearly seen as on the surface. 


to discover stones, holes, and uneven ground, 


We see no/}can be reached, one pound of common copper- 
reason why it could not be used with advan-|as, dissolved in one gullon of water, forms a 
tage in the rivers and bays of the United| fluid which, when sprinkled on decomposing 
States.—Exe hange Paper. | mi iter, Orany c hi inging surlaces, immediate ly 
destroys putrescent ‘exhalations. In extreme 
| cases, two pounds of copperas, in one gallon 
|of water, may be used, and in some situations 
the addition of so much ground plaster as will 
iform a thin paste, will be required. The 
weekly sprinkling of cellar floors, paved yards, 


——— 


Negro Calvin Edson.—One of the greatest 
curiosities ever exhibited in human shape, may 
now be seen at the Hall of the Apprentices’ 
Library, in Meeting street. It is a living 


us. ‘he whole house was assembled imme-| aged about thirty-eight years, and bearing the 
diately, and we ran out to the point of rock | name of Wade ‘Hampton. To designate him 
from which the recent phenomenon had been | as a living skeleton is no figure of speech, but 
perceived. We were scarcely there a minute | the literal truth—for he is nothing but skin 
when a beautifully arched r: \inbow was formed | and bone from his neck down to his extremi- | 
in the cloud, exactly in the centre of which ties. His arms, hands, legs, and feet, are en- 
was seen the entire group, precisely as they | tirely useless to him; and he occupies a sitting 
stood on the ledge of rock. It was not merely | or recumbent posture, being wholly incapable 
their shadow s, but the entire form of each per- of stan ling erect. Not hing but “ ocular de- 
son in the group was distinctly visible; each ainencntion® will suffice ow give an adequt ute | 
person saw the whole group, not merely the| conception of the extreme and reed-like slen- | 
reflection of hisownimaye. This lasted about | derness of his limbs. Of course he is utterly | 
five minut es, when the “rainbow disappeared, hel; ple 3S, and entirely de ‘pendent on others to | 
and the phenomenon of last week succeeded ;| be fed, dressed, and ‘otherwise attended. His 
each person saw his own shadow, of huge di-| head, including his face, is the only member of | 
mensions, reflected on the cloud and surround- | his body, which, i in aught but motion, connects | 
ed by a halo of light, but was unable to see/him with living humanity. He possesses a 
that of his neighbour. pleasant and agreeble visage ; his face being 
fleshy, if not exactly full, and in striking con- 
trast with the rest of his outward and attenu- 
ated man. Although thus deprived of the just 





Norwegian Water Telescopes.—An instru- 
ment which the people of Norway have found 
of so great utility that there is scarcely a sin- 


- . . >» a . { { l 7 is ; > ‘ > | 
gle fishing-boat without one, is the water tele- perlect anatomy, he is intelligent, chatty, and 


scope or tube, of three or four feet in length, cheerful ; has an excellent appetite, and actu- 
‘which they carry in their boats with them | #!ly enjoys existence. He says he is one of] 
when they go a fishing. When they reach | the Sons of Temperance, and is a member of 
the fis shin g-sround, they immerse one end of| (the Baptist Church. — Late Paper. 

this telescope in the wi iter, and look through 
the glass, which shows objects some ten or fif- Use of Apple Tree Prunings.—At this sea- 
teen fathoms deep as distinetly as if they were} son of the year, many farmers prune their 
within a few feet of the surface; by which| orchards. Some take the limbs that are lop- 





ee 


means, when a shoal of fish comes into their} ped off, and cut them up for fire-wood. The} 


bays, the Norwegians instantly prepare their) greater part, however, throw these limbs by 
nets, man thei r boats, and go out in pursuit. | the side of fences or walls, where they serve | 
The first aaa is minutely to survey the | to harbour vermin, and collect thistle seeds, 
ground with their glasses, and where they find| which spring up, and thus form plantations of | 
the fish swarming about in great numbers, | the pests for years. A better mode is to return | 
they give the signal, and surround the fish| them to the tree again. This can be done in 
with their large draught nets, and often catch| two ways, Ist. By burning them and apply-| 
them in hundreds at a time. Without these! ing the ashes around the roots of the trees ; 
telescopes, their business would often prove! and 2d, By cutting them up fine and burying 
precarious- and unprofitable, as the fish, by | them at the roots of the trees where they gra. | 
these glasses, are as distinctly seen in the deep, | | du illy decay, and thus afford nutriment for the 
clear sea of Norway, as sold fish in a crystal | tree again. This mode of returning the cast- 


jar. This instrument is not only used by the (off limbs and leaves of trees into the t tree again | 


fishermen, but it is also found aboard the navy |is conformable to nature. We see it carried 
and coasting vessels of Norway. When their! on daily in forests, which receive a dressing 
anchors get into foul ground, or their cables | annually of its leaves and the dry pieces of 
wi arped on a roadstead, they immediately apply | limbs that are broken off by winds and snows, 
the glass and, guided by it, take steps to put|and laid at the roots, where they not only 
all to rights, which they could not do so well) afford nourishment to the growing trees, but 
without the aid of the rude and simple instru-| make the soil fertile for other purposes as is 


drains, and all filthy receptacles, with this 
fluid, will render the atmosphere above them 
perfectly salubrious. Io sick rooms and con- 
fined spaces, the colourless liquid should be 
placed in shallow vessels, freely exposed, when 


ie power of absorption will soon change the 


| character of the air around it. 





1A Profitable Orchard.—The American 
Agriculturist says, “ A gentleman within our 
| knowledye has a small orchard on the Hudson 
river, of Tess than seven acres, which produces 
| from $500 to $750 worth of apples annually. 
This is not one year of plenty, and another or 
two of famine, but is a regular, steady, aver- 
‘age yield. All this is secured by the simplest 
process, viz. good management.” 


—_———_——— 


Another Orchard Made Profitable-—An 
old orchard of four acres had not been plough- 
ed for nearly thirty years, and was regarded 


proportions of humanity, and shrivelled into a| by the neighbours as worthless. It did not 


yield more than eight barrels a year. It was 
well ploughed, and thoroughly manured for 
three successive years, and cultivated with 
crops. It then produced two hundred and 
eighty barrels of apples. —Late Paper. 


——— 


Peeling Potatoes.—Payen, the great French 
chemist, informs us that starch is not found in 
the epidermis, or in the tissues immediately 
subjxcent, but that nitrogenized matters prin- 
cipally reside in these parts of the tuber; hence 
a loss of the most nutritious portion of the 
Lwegets able is incurred by the common practice 

j of peeling off the rind and parts underneath, 
| before the boiling commences. It should also 
| be remembered that ¢ old water dissolves, while 
boiling water coagulates, albumen. If pota- 
toes, therefore, are thrown into cold water, 
and gradually heated, much of the nitrogenized 
principles will be extracted before the water 
reaches ebullition, while if it be made to boil 
before they are introduced, the coagulation will 
cause these matters to be retained within the 
tissue of the vegetable.—Plough, Loom, and 
Anvil. 

———=>_—_ 

Touching Expression.—A certain lady had 
two children, both young and nearly of the 
same age. But the older one, by some whim 


jor accident, possessed all the mother’s aflec- 
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tions ; there was none for the younger, nothing 


but 


sick and was confined to her bed. 
ing there she heard gentle footsteps upproach- 


ing 


sick woman. ‘ No, mamma,” 
sofily said the resigned one, “it is me.” Most 
parents, and all mothers, will understand this 
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harshness. Very lately the mother 


it. “Is that you, my child ?” said 


simple answer. 


Selected. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF THE ENGLISH LAN. 


GUAGE, 
BY JAMES GILBORNE LYONS. 


Now gather all our Saxon bards, 
Let harps and hearts be strung, 

To celebrate the triumphs of 
Our own good Saxon tongue ; 

For stronger far than hosts that march 
With battle flags unfurled, 


It goes, with Frexpom, ‘Mnuvcnt, and Truta, 


To rouse and rule the world. 


Stout Albion learns its household lays 
On every surf-worn shore, 

And Scotland hears it echoing far 
As Orkney’s breakers roar— 

From Jura’s crags and Mona’s hills 
It floats on every gale, 

And warms with eloquence and song 
The homes of Innisfail. 


On many a wide and swarming deck 
It scales the rough wave’s crest, 

Seeking its peerless heritage— 
The tresh and fruitful West : 

It climbs New England’s rocky steeps, 
As victor mounts a throne ; 

Niagara knows and greets the voice 
Still mightier than its own, 


It spreads where winter piles deep snows 
On bleak Canadian pluins, 

And where, on L’ssequibo’s banks, 
Eternal summer reigns : 

It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica’s glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green ‘Texan prairies smile. 


It lives by clear Itasea’s lake, 
Missouri’s turbid stream, 

Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kansas’ waters gleam : 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon 
Through sunset valleys rolled, 
And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold, 


It sounds in Bornco’s camphor groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay ; 

It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 
Dask b rows and swarthy iabe— 

The dark Liberian soothes her child 
With English cradle hymns, 


Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech ; 

Australian boys read Crusoe’s life 
By Sydney’s sheltered beach : 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveid’s ragged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Karroo. 


It kindles realms so far apart, 
That, while its praise yon sing, 

These may be clad with autumn’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of spring : 

It quickens lands whose mete or-lights 
Flame in an arctic sky, 

And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orbed fires on high. 


While lv- 


naively and 





|dwell humbly under 


It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desired, 

With all th ut great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admired ; 

With Shakspeare’s deep and wond’rous versc, 
And Milton’s loftier mind, 

With Alired’s laws, and Newton’s lore, 
To cheer and bless mankind, 

Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 
And error flees away, 

As vanishes the mist of night 
Be fore the star of day > 

But grand as are the victories 
Whose monuments we set 

These are but as the dawn which speaks, 
Of noontide yet to be. 


Take leced, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 
Take heed, nor once disgrace 

With deadly pen or spoiling sword 
Our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth prepared in every clime 
To love and help each other, 

And judge that the y who counsel strife 
Would bid you smite—a brother. 


Go forth, and jointly speed the time, 
By good men prayed for long, 

When Christian States, grown just and wise, 
Will scorn revenge and wrong; 

When earth’s oppressed and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine or roam, 

All taught to prize these English words— 
Faiti, FREEDOM, HEAVEN, and HOME. 


a 
For ** The Friend.” 


LOOK UP. 


“The race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the | 


strong.” ‘“ Many are called but few are chosen.” 


Although the signs of the times visibly indi- 
cale discouragement on almost every hand, 


and there appears but little to cheer the droop. | 
ing spirits of the true mourners, who desire | 
above all things, the prosperity of Zion and| . 


the enlargement of her borders; yet He who! 


| told the woman of Samaria all things that ever | 
she did, (at a time no doubt when she was but | 
| little expecting to meet with such an instructer) 
| does still continue His merciful visitations to 


the sons and daughters of men, and can not! 


lonly control the tempestuous billows of the! 

deep, but also seal and unseal the springs of 
ithe waters of Life. 

In the Society of Friends, truly, great}. 
| changes have taken place within the last twen- 


ty-five years, and some of an important cha- 
racter of but very recent date. Many large 
meetings have been reduced to but few in num- 
ber; yet where these are unitedly engaged in 
spiritual travail, with a single eye to the Cap. 
tain of salvation, they or: been, and will 
cont inue to be, owned | : Great Head of 
the Church, whe promis at Si it ** Where two 
or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am | in the midst of them.” These [eel 
the cementing bond of religious union to bind, 
and hold them together, as brethren and sisters 
of the same household of faith, and can har- 


|moniously labour for the honour of Truth, 


seeking individually and collectively to know 
Christ and him crucified. Oh! saith my spirit, 
that these little ones, who feel their dependent 
condition, andsare not desirous to be esteemed 


| but the least of the flock, may endeavour to| 
all the trying dispensa. | 


tions which may be permitted to assail them, 


ee 
' 


as the grand adversary of all good was never 
| more fully equipped with stron g and powerful 
| instruments to divide in Jac ob, and scatter in 
Israel, by severing the tenderest chords which 
| bind us together. 
May the few who compose these small as- 
» of the import- 
as a remnant of the 
Lord’s people, whose day of reckoning may 
ibe near at hand, Bi ing lew in number, may 
they be rich in faith, and grow in the saving 


| semblies, be increasingly sensib! 
semblies, be increasingly sensible 
ance of their stewardship 


knowledve of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
| Christ, and be made instrumental in gathering 
‘from the lo! here, and the lo! there, from the 
by ways, and the crooked paths, which lead 
to the chambers of death, the prodigal sons of 
'hardihood, and the thoughtless daughters of 
| folly. ‘ 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


SENECA INDIANS, 
(Continued from page 6.) 


‘ Sixth month 11th.—Several of the natives 
gave me an account of the late council at Buf- 
jalo, which was much to the satisfaction of 
those who were anxious for the education of 
| their children, and their own advancement in 
jagriculture and the mechanic arts, Their 
| agent encouraged them to persevere in what 
they had undertaken, and endeavour to pay 
altention to the advice of the President, who 
wished their children should be instructed, and 
the natives generally to improve. He told 
them, that if any of their people opposed to 
| them should insult their schoolmaster, to send 
him word quickly, and he would pay attention 
i thereto. He also recommended the Indians to 
divide their lands into farms, and hold them 
in severalty. ‘Those who have the pre-emption 
i right of purchasing Indians’ lands, proposed 
having it surveyed, and a map drawn of the 
different Reservations, and to divide the Reser- 

vations amongst the holders of said pre-emp- 
lion right, so that when the natives are dispos- 
ed to part with any of them, those having the 
right to purchase, will know the quality and 
| situation of the land without diffic ulty. 

“12th.—A very warm day; thermometer 
in the shade nearly up to 98° Fahrenheit. A 
number of the natives have been here with 
| whom I had much conversation, 

13th. ‘the natives spent some 
time with me to-day; amongst others, one of 
the chiefs who had been at the late council at 
Buffalo; he brought a letter to the teacher, 
written by their agent, which was as follows. 





“* Buffalo, June 4th, 1821. 

“«Sir,—I understand by the chiefs from 
Alle vheny, that your school has been stopped 
by the pagan party; it is my wish that you 
should go on with the school at their vill: ge, 
as part of the Indians are wishing to send their 
children there ; although I cannot pay you for 
teaching the school, as | have no means in my 
hands for that purpose. 

‘I am sir, respectfully, 
‘Your humble servant, 


’ 


‘Mr. ae 
“The teacher read and explained the fore- 
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going to the natives 
tion, and then inquired of the chief, whether 
they had concluded upon anything respecting 
the school ; he _— they were so busy in 
attending to farming, nothing he ad yet been 
done, but as soon as that was accomplished, 
they would probably decide upon it. 
‘18th.—Two of the natives favourable to 
aeemmnal were here, with whom | had 
much satisfaction in conversation. In their 
discourse between themselves, relative to the 
present state of the Indians, | found that those 
who rejected the aid offered for the ameliora- 
tion of their condition, were still disposed to 
endeavour to support their old customs. 


who were at his habita-} 


« 22d.—I went up the river on some busi- 


ness. I saw many of the natives, and found 
that some of them had improved in the man- 
ner of planting their corn, agreeably to what 
had been recommended to them last Spring. 

“ 24th.—Several chiefs and natives were at 
my dwelling this afternvon, Three of the for- 
mer tarrie d all night, and took breaklast next 
morning. ‘They did not come to any conclu- 
sion, relative to when and where the school 
was to be resumed, They talked amongst 


ithe chiels, (Charles O’Beal,) said, they felt sat- | T 


THE FRIEND. 


be settled together ; and then it would be seen | 
which would get along to most satisfaction. 
He warned me not to commence school, until 
something was settled amongst them, because 
some of their young men had threatened if | 
did come upon their land, they would burn all 
the school-books, or perhaps | might otherwise 
be insulied. ‘l'ekiando then said, there was to 
be a council in five days, to which they were 
all going, and many of the natives opposed to 
improvements were then to be collected. They 
were going to consult upon some plan to have 
their people separated into two parties, and 
settled on distinct Reservations; and they 
wished all those anxious for schools, to go to 
Butialo and be together, but did not know whe- 
ther they should succeed ;—that | had now 
understood and heard their message, and if | 
persisied in going on with the school under 
present circumstances, it would be 


my own 
fault if | should meet with insult. 


Another of 


isfied these things were not done for them with- | 


‘out a view of recompense ; for they all knew 


they looked for pay; and for his part, he pre- 


themselves about keeping the First-day of the | 
week, and on other subjects ; they were recom. | 


mended to be careful in their movements, and 


when they became entirely satisfied of the 


propriety of any measure, then, and not until| children’s schoolin 


then, to go forward. 


that when white people hired any thing done, 


ferred paying for schooling, &c., as the white | 
people did, aod there wanids then be no dissat- 
He believed the Great Spirit would | 
pleased for people pay for their | 
gv; for if his children were} 


5 


isfaction. 
be better 


‘They expressed thanks |to be instructed at other people's expense, he 
for what ‘had been said to them, and also spoke | should consider himself indebted, 


and could 


of the satisfaction they had felt in having been | not call them his own children, because others 


at the Quaker’s habitation. 


“271h.—This morning whilst engaged 


had paid for their instruction. 
“| told them I had understood the agent 


ploughing, one of the opposition chiefs came | had encouraged them to go on endeavouring 
to me, and said there were some people at my | to improve in industry and their mode 6f liv. 
dwelling who wished to make a speech to me; | ing ; and | saw by the President’s speech, that 


I left the field, 
four chiefs of that party there. 


went to the house and found | it was his wish their children 


should be educa. 





that party say, they did not intend to press the 
opposition part, to accede to their views about 
keeping First-day, &c., and recommended’ to 
them the necessity of charity. One of the 
chiefs then said, | had now heard their mes- 
sage, und they wished to know whether | should 
uttend to it, as it respected desisting from keep- 
ing school, until it should be known what could 
I replied, 


that when Friends were here in the fall, the 


be done relative to their separation. 


Indians wished their children to be instructed, 
and last winter the school was in operation, 
but had been adjourned on account of the op- 
position thereto until the council should be 
held at Butlalo; that council had now been 
held, and the day belore yesterday some of the 
chiels had been here, and inquire dwhen | pre- 
fe rre “d atte nding t o the se hool, whether at the 
present time, or in the fall. I had told them, 
they were to say at what time it should be 
resumed, for it rested with them entirely. 
Tekiando remarked, it was evident | was anx- 
ious the school should go on, and make dis- 


turbance among them. Another of the chiefs 


said, the proceedings last winter during the 
| time the school was kept upon their lands, was 


somewhat like having a barrel of whiskey to 
which people collected and made disturbance, 
for the Indians would collect together in coun- 
cil at the school-house, which caused much 
dissatisfaction. 

“ They were told as it respec es losing their 
lands, their minds might be at rest. They 
saw that | was not ashamed the »y should see 
my face when talking upon that or other sub- 
jects, and it was evident to me that if a thought 
was entertained of taking their lands, they 
would discover a something in my countenance 
which would betray me. Much was said on 
both sides ; and the necessity of their living in 


Soon afier|ted, and the older ones take hold of agricul- | love one with another, and endeavouring to 


we were seated, one of them informed me they | ture, and other business ; and as it respected| get along in harmony, which would be much 
had something to say, to which they requested | the Quakers taking any of their lands, they 


me to pay attention. 


Kan-hos-ta then com. | might make their minds easy, for they had no | upon them. 


menced and said, that last fall, previous to ‘other view than the benefit of the Indians : that | 


their agent going to the seat of government, 
he in company with one of the Buffalo chiefs, 
had requested him to inquire of the President, 


present divided state; as some of them were 
receiving the advice of the ministers, and fol- 
lowing after the customs of white people, others 
desired to continue in their old customs; and 
he went on to state, that some of their people 
were fearful they would lose their land, on ac- 
count of the assistance the white people were 
rendering them in schooling, &c. Their agent 
did not tell them at their late council, whether 
the President wished them all to accept the 


| Friends had frequently told them, given them | 


| many papers, and also sent them a parchment 
}a short time ago, which their agent had ex- 
what was best for the Indians to do, ia their | 


proflered aid for their improvement, but lefi 


them just as they had been. ‘The chief said, 
the Indians opposed to improvements, had un- 
derstood that some of their people were anxious 
the school should now be resumed at Alleghe- 
ny, and they now came to forewarn me, not 


to come on their land to teach school, until the | 


result should be known of a trial those opposed 


isending their children to school, 
| 


to improvements are now about making, to} 


have all those of their people who are anxious 


| their minds easy, 


for schools, removed to a Reservation by them. 


plained to them publicly, stating they would 
never be called upon to pay for what Friends 
had done for them, As it respected the chil- 
dren of white people being schooled, very many 
of them were educated freely, on account of} 
their parents being poor: that white people 
considered the education of children of great 
importance ; and those whose parents were in 
low circumstances, were taught gratuitously. 
As it respected their using endeavours, to have 


all those of their people who were in favour of | 
schools, removed to a different reservation, | 
recommended them to be cautious. | also en- | 
forced upon them the necessity there was for 
their living in love one with another; that they | 
should not carry their different opinions to ex- | 
tremes, but should allow those of their people | 
who were desirous of improving, 


the liberty of | 
without so 
They would not fee | 
if some of the other natives | 
should come to the council-house whilst they 


much opposition thereto. 


better than having contention, was pressed 
They left me after bidding fare- 
well, and most of the day I was engaged in 
ploughing. 

(To be continued.) 


ae 


Frost Sleep—Its Cure.—In an excursion 
made in the winter 1792-3, from St. John’s to 
the Bay of Bulls, North America, Captain (the 
late General) Skinner forming one of our party, 
we had on our return to cross a large lake 
over the ice some miles in extent. When 
about the middle, Captain Skinner informed 
me that he had long been severely pinched by 
the cold, and found an irresistible drowsy fit 
coming on. I urged him to exertions, repre- 


|} senting the fatal consequences of giving way 


to this feeling, and pointing out the state in 
which his wile and family would be found 
should the party arrive at St. John’s without 
him. ‘These thoughts aroused him to exertion 
for some time; but when he had reached the 
margin of the lake he gave way, and declared 
he was utterly unable to struggle further, deli- 
vering, at the same time, what he considered 
his dying message to his family. As there 
were some bushes near the spot, | broke off a 


selves, perhaps at Buffalo, or Cattaraugus; | were verforming their dances, and warn them | branch, and began to thrash my -fellow-travel- 
? 


and those opposed to improvements likewise to| to cease therefrom ; that I had heard some of|ler with it; 


> 


at first without much apparent 
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effect, but at length I was delighted to find that | 
my patient winced under my blows, and at 
length grew angry. 1 continued the applica- | 
tion of the stick until he made an effort to get | 
up and retaliate. He was soon relieved frbm 
the torpor, and as we were now but a few) 
miles from St. John’s, I pushed on before the | 
party, leaving the Captain under special care. | 
I left also the stick, with strong injunctions 
that it should be smartly applied in the event} 
of the drowsiness returning. I soon reached | 
the town, and had some warm porter, with | 
spice, prepared against the arrival of my 
friends ; with this and considerable friction he | 
was enabled to proceed home, where he ar- | 
rived perfectly recovered. He himself related | 
the story at the Earl of St. Vincent’s table, at | 
Gibraltar, m many years afterwards, expressing 
at the same time much gratitude for the beat- | 


ing he had received. a- Memoirs of Admiral | 
Brenton. 


For ‘* The Friend.” 
Early Visitations of the Holy Spirit. 


One of the most important doctrines of the 
Christian religion, is that of the immediate ma- 
nilestation of Tight and wrong, by the light and | 
the reproofs of the Holy Spirit in the heart, | 
even at a very early age. ‘This is a funda-| 
mental doctrine, and with obedience to its 
practical influence, is connected the present) 
and everlasting welfare of the soul of man. 
If those who have reached maturity have not 
yielded to it, we cannot suppose they will urge 
it upon others. Living in rebellion against the 
Divine law themselves, habituated to a daily 
slighting of the monitions of the Spirit of} 
Truth, they would hardly think of recommend- 
ing obedience to it, either in their own chil- 
dren, if they are parents, or those of others. 
What an incalculable loss must children sus- 
tain, whose parents, professing to be Chris- 
tians, never solemnly enjoin upon them a 
scrupulous adherence, to the convictions of the | 
Divine Spirit in their own minds. And how 
can they do it while they disregard it them- 
selves? 

** Mind the light,” was an injunction which 
Friends in their best days often uttered. Those 





who did mind it, were led out of darkness ; and | 
the light of their example, the fruits of obedi- 
ence to the Holy Spirit, so shone before men, 
that seeing their good works, they glorified 
their Father who is in heaven. Many con- | 
vincements were made; strangers were brought 
to feed the flock, sons of aliens became plough- 
men and vine dressers, and in the fulfilment 
of the evangelical prophecy, as the glory of 
the Christian church began afresh to break 
forth, to many among them the language was 
applicable, “Ye shall be named the priests of | 
the Lord, men shall call you the ministers of | 
our God.” And until the same doctrine of| 
obeying the light of Christ in the heart, is 
lived up to, we shall not know a return of 
those days of flourishing in the courts of our | 
God. 

In looking over the last number of the| 
Friends’ Library, | observed some remarks on | 


‘never did the like 


|the meeting increased in number 


THE FRIEND. 


Christ, John Fothergill, which I hope will be 
read by many of our young people; not be- 

cause | suppose they are in the use of profane 
language—I hope better things of them ; but 
that they may see the advantage of minding 
the convictions of Truth from early life up to 
old age. He says, ** When | was between six 
}and seven years of age, as near as I can re- 

‘collect, being at some little play with another 
| boy, through the force of a sud len te mptation, 
| swore an oath ; which notwithstanding it was! 
to a truth, yet such secret conviction of the 
| evil of so doing, in the sight of the Almighty 
God, so affected my mind with sorrow “and 
remorse, as made a lasting impression upon 
| my judgment ; and also imprinted that warning 
land fear in my heart in this respect, that I 
since on any occasion, 
Wherefore as I cannot but believe that the 
pure law of Christ, which is light, makes its 
appearance against evil in all, and often in| 
tender years, so if a careful regard were yield- 

ed in youth, to this inshining of the day of God 


in secret, many evil practices and defiling libs 


erties would be prevented, and would never get 
that room in the mind, and in use, which with 
sorrow we too ofien observe they do.” 

This obedient child afterwards reaped the 
blessed fruits of minding the convictions of the 
|light—the day-spring from on high—for in 
the Lord’s time he was made a minister of his 
pure Gospel, and a pillar in the house of God, 
that went no more out. When he was about 
sixteen or seventeen years old, he was olten 
affected with discouraging reasonings, how, 
they should do in the meeting he belonged to, | 
when an ancient and truly valuable minister | 
should be taken from them by death. But he| 
was led to consider by what means he was| 
made so valuable,—“ that it was through his! 
faithfulness, his waiting to feel after, and ad- 
hering to that manifestation of Divine power 
and life from Almighty God, whereof he de- 
clared, that this Holy Spirit, to which he 
laboured to turn and gather people’s minds, 
appeared in all: and as hereby he was made 
truly serviceable, so that heavenly living prin- 
ciple was well able to help, feed, fit and pre- 
serve all who truly sought to know and be 


| subject to it, and make them truly serviceable 
>| also.” 


This minister was removed by death 
in about a year after ; and in little more than 
,two years after his death, John Fothergill and 
four more of his fellow members were engaged 
by the Truth, to open their mouths in the min- 
istry of the Gospel ; so that instead of a de- 
clension, about which he had had his fears, 
and in the 
power of godliness. May the Lord of the har- 
vest avain and again send forth such labourers 
into his harvest-field—so that many drooping 
ones may be cheered to hold on their way, and 
finally die in the faith, that the blessed Trath 
will not be permitted to fall to the ground for 
want of supporiers, but that the mouths of 
thousands will be opened to speak well of it, 
and of the Lord’s excellent name. 
a 

Interesting Discoveries in Africa.— A 
French Exploring Expedition has partially as- 
|eended the Grand Bassam river in Africa, and 


Captain Boilet, the commander of the expedi- 
tion, writes that he has discovered two magni- 
ficent lakes, where palm oil is so abundant 
that the ship had not vessels enough to hold it. 
Now, according to the dealers themselves, 
palm: oil gives a profit of eighty per cent., 
whilst gold only yields fifty or sixty. The 
adjoining villages are said to overflow with 
produce of all sorts, Captain Boilet has, how- 
ever, visited unknown regions, and established 
relations in the midst of a country the very 
centre of the gold trade, the only commerce 
hitherto carried on at Grand Bassam. It be- 
ing the dry season, the want of water prevent- 
ed its entire exploration ; but in the rainy sea- 
son there are six feet of water, and the river 
may be ascended as far as the cataracts of 
Abouesson, fifty leagues distant. At that place 
the traveller is within sixty leagues of Sego, 
and the course of the Niger is still continued. 

When the steamer Guestander proceeds to 
Grand Bassam, that vessel, which only draws 
two feet of water, will entirely solve the pro- 
blem. Thus a well armed and well supplied 
vessel will penetrate to the interior of the 
country, traversing a district of which Captain 
Boilet has seen a part himself, and which is 
the entrepot and the passage for the caravans 
of the gold and silk merchants, and where the 
gallant captain discovered, and inhabited for 


\two days, a city more ancient and more im- 


portant than Timbuctoo. “I must write a 
volume,” concludes the letter, ** were | to at- 
tempt to relate the dangers and adventures of 
the expedition.” 


For‘ The Friend.” 
Fashions of the World. 


From the first Quaker down to this day, 
Friends have had a testimony against the 
changeable fashions, founded upon scripture 
ground. The apostles exhorted the primitive 
believers not to be “ conformed to this world, 
but to be transformed by the renewing of their 
minds.” ‘The lust of the flesh, the lust of 
the eye, and the pride of life, are not of the 
Father but of the world ; and if any man love 
the world, the love of the Father is not in 
him.” The forming of new fashions in dress, 
is almost entirely to gratify the lust of the 
flesh, of the eye, and the pride of fallen man. 
Regenert uted Quakers have borne a steady tes- 
timony against this depraved spirit, and they 
have found a preservation by it to themselves, 
and their example has carried conviction home 
to others. The testimony of the Spirit of Trath 
in themselves has led them into it, conformably 
with the apostles’ doctrine. We have a strik- 
ing confirmation of this in the case of ‘the fa- 
ther of that eminent minister, Samuel Fother- 
gill. He says, “ When | was about twelve or 
thirteen years ‘old, which was after my mo- 
ther’s decease, a strong inclination took place 
in me to have a coat made, with some more 
resemblance of the mode or fashion of the 
time, than in the plain manner which | had, 
with other Friends used, and | prevailed upon 
my father to grant it; but | was made uneasy 
in it, almost at the first wearing it, and the 
more so in using it, feeling the certain reproofs 


The Corrupting 


this point, made by that eminent minister of has discovered it to be a confluent of the Niger. of the Spirit of Truth, for leaning to, and join- 
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ing with the vain and restless flesh-pleasing | 
spirit of the world, and turning from the stea- | 
dy plainness of the unchangeable ruth. [| 
was indisputably satisfied, that the enemy of| 
all good worked in the earthly affections of 
those wherein he could get place, to draw out 
the mind at times, of the youth especially, after 
the unsteady corruptions of the depraved | 
world, in its changeable and vain fashions in 
dress and clothing, in order to lead into the 
broad way, and by degrees into the wide | 
world, one step making way for another. On| 
the other hand, | was in measure then, and | 
have been since more immovably assured, that | 
the light of the Gospel day, the Spirit of Truth | 
doth appear against, and reprove the very | 
conception of such vain desires and inclina- | 
tions; and would lead and preserve out of | 
them, if people did but attend thereto, and la- | 
bour honestly to bear the cross of Christ in | 
this respect. This, as it hath done before our | 
age, hath also in our time, blessed be the name 
of the Lord therefor, saith my soul, crucified 
many to the world’s spirit and ways, in these | 
enticing and adulterating fashions, ‘as well as | 
to others of its evils. 

“Oh well would it be if the youth would | 
duly consider these things, and learn to bear 
the yoke of Christ in their tender age, while 
they are teachable and innocent ; before many 
wrong liberties harden the mind, and darken 
the understanding, and embolden in a disre- 
gard to that one ever blessed Spirit in the | 
heart, which only doth and must lead man to 
God and true godliness." —Friends’ Library, | 
Vol. 13, } 

It may be some trial to young persons to} 
wear a plain dress, but it has been a means in | 





| ecclesiastical finesse and management, 


For ‘* The Friend.” 


Progress of Separation among the Adherents of 
Elias Hicks, 

We have perused in the New York Tribune 
of the 12th inst., an article purporting to be 
written by a correspondent of that paper, who, 
we should suppose from his language, made 


[ ganizations had sent epistles to the Ohio Yearly 
| Meeting, and the Reformers in this body deter- 
| mined that they should be read, while the Con- 
| servatives were equally determined to suppress 
‘them. Strange as it may seem, this question 
| was debated for three days! Various efforts 
were made by the Conservatives to pass to 
‘other business, but in vain. Full two-thirds of 


no pretension to being a Friend, or member of | the meeting, embracing nearly all the young 
the Hicksite Society, and giving his account of | men, a great majority of the middle-aged, and 


the Hicksite Yearly Meeting, held the preced. | 


ing week at Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio. 

He introduces the narrative by stating, that 
“the Society of Friends, like almost every other 
sect in our country, is divided into two parties, 
the Conservatives and the Radicals ; the former 
being composed of those who wish to keep the 
Society strictly aloof from all the reforms of 
the age, and the latter of those, who deem a 
church organization worse than useless, unless 
its influence is actively employed in promulga- 
ting works of practical righteousness and be- 
nevolence. ‘The Radicals allege that the Con- 


servatives in this Yearly Meeting, though a| 


minority, have long ruled the body by dint of 
W he- 
ther there is any truth in this statement, | will 
not pretend to say, but that many believe it to 
be true to the letter, | have abundant evi- 
dence.” 

* On Monday morning commenced the pro- 
ceedings of the Yearly Meeting. After a long 
silence, the clerk of last year read the ‘ opening 


| minute,’ in about these words, ‘ Eighth month 
127th, 1849. 


Near the time adjourned to 
Friends assembled.’ One Friend nominated W. 
G. for Assistant Clerk. The man who made 
this nomination was one of the Reform party. 


a few of the old men, were in favour of the 
| reading, while the ‘ weight’ of the gallery was 
|opposed.” ‘* Some were for a compromise, 
| and proposed that the obnoxious epistles should 
|be read, and no further notice be taken 
jof them. The friends of reform would not 
}enter into any such arrangement. It was not 
juntil the close of Wednesday’s session, that 
| the question was decided.” “ The discussion 
was in the main courteous, but earnest, and 
sometimes exceedingly severe. ‘The Conser- 
vatives urged their cause on the ground of 
superior light and wisdom—accused their op- 
ponents of a disposition, ‘ to turn every thing 
upside down, disorganize the Society, &c., 
&c.’ The Reformers on the other hand, con- 
tended that the Society had long been control. 
ed by a few, whose zeal for the letter of the 
discipline outran their regard for its funda- 
mental principles, and who had made it sub- 
servient to sectarian and party ends. They 
maintained that it was their right as members 
of the Society, to know the contents of any 
documents that might be addressed to the 


be a violation of the law of Christian charity 
and courtesy, and tend to bring reproach upon 
the Society. It was stated in the course of 


the Divine hand, of deterring many from par-| Before the meeting had time to express its} the debate, that the hostility to reforms on the 


ticipating in corrupt and debasing pleasures, f 
and from mingling with a class of people who 
would lead them into debauchery, into sinks of 
uncleanness, and sensuality. ‘ He that break- | 
eth an hedge, a serpent shall bite him.” In- 
stead of weakening the wholesome restraints 
that are placed about young persons by their 
parents, and by religious society, they should 
cherish them; and by an undeviating course 
of humble, consistent walking, show their re- 
spect for them, and their gratitude for the 
pains and toils which have been endured, in 
educating them ina truly Christian manner. | 
There is a dignity in a plain garb, and a firm 
support of the testimonies of the Gospel of 
Christ—aud when the two go together, a stand- 
ing protest is maintained against the world 
that lieth in wickedness. When that grave 
and honourable servant of Christ, William 
Jackson, of West Grove, Pennsylvania, was 
approaching manhood, Satan suggested to his | 
mind, that he had better put off his plain coat ; | 
he was not fit to wear it; and for atime he 
was captivated by the false reasoning of the 
father of lies, and seemed ready to join in with | 
it; but through the interposition of his almighty | 
Saviour, he came to the wise conclusion, that | 


it was better to keep to his simple garb, and | in order was the reading of the epistles from | 


| judgment on the first nomination, a member of 
the other party nominated J. H. P., and the 
Conservatives immediately expressed them- 
selves in favour of his appointment. ‘The 
Reformers, | was told, were taken by surprise. 
They did not anticipate that the other party 
would take so unusual a course.” “ The 
principal Clerk, in this instance, being a Con- 
servative, the Radicals felt that the Assistant 
should in fairness be taken from their own 


party, but the leaders refused to conciliate | 


them, and appointed one of the most objection- 
able of the Conservatives to fill the place. The 
excitement between the parties now began to 
manifest itself. ‘The Conservatives were zeal- 
ous for the rigid enforcement of the rule which 
makes the business meetings of the Society 
private, while the Reformers were willing that 


|the whole world should witness their proceed- 


ings ; and some of them insisted, that it was 
unworthy of a Christian sect at this day to 
meet in secret conclave, and that the custom 


lought no longer to be regarded. On this 


point the Reformers carried the day. The} 
rule of secresy was not enforced.” 
“The annual reports from the Quarterly 


Meetings having been read, the next business 


strive in the ability that God giveth, to change | other Yearly Meetings. And now came the 


his conduct so as to be consistent with the 


The Genesee (N. Y.) and In- 


great contest, 


exterior appearance; and it is said, he never|diant Yearly Meetings have been divided, and 


deviated from this conclusion. 


—=>+ 


the Reformers who formerly belonged to them, 
are now separately organized. 


The new or- 


| the house where he was staying. 


| 
| 
cs that to refuse them a reading would 


| part of the leaders, had driven the great mass 
of the young people away from the Society’s 
meetings, and that if the same influences were 
jto prevail hereafter, the organization would 
|ere long become extinct.” 

“At the close of the third day’s session, 
the gallery yielded, and the Reformers so far 
triumphed, as to procure the reading of the 
epistles from the Waterloo and Green Plain 
Meetings. Another contest ou the question of 
answering them was anticipated, but the Con- 
servatives avoided this by proposing that none 
of the epistles received by the meeting this 
}year shall be answered. To this there was 
| no opposition.” 

After the close of the meeting on Sixth-day, 
“some 300 or 400 of the Reform party re- 
| mained in the house for mutual consultation, 
and determined to hold a Conference for the 
discussion of the whole subject of Religious 
Organization, in New Garden, in this county, 
on the 19th, 20th, and 21st of October next. 
It is thought that a new organization will be 
the result.” 








OBsERVER. 


(en 


Revival of the Roman Inquisition, 


Dr. Giacinto Achilli has been arrested in 
Rome, and thrown into the Inquisition. At 
eleven o'clock, Pp. M., on the 30th July, three 
men in plain clothes took him into custody in 


They stated 








Pers: 


SEE g oN 


—- 


Bade 
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that they did so by order of the French Pre- | 
fect. They had no paper of authorization 
whatever. In other words, Dr. Achilli has 
been imprisoned, without any warrant, in the 
name of the representative of the French Re- 
The government of the city of Rome 
was, in point of fact, at that time in the hands 
of the authorities appointed by General Oudi- 
not. 


public, 


There is reason, however, to believe that 
the name of the French been 
fraudulently used by authority of the Cardinal 
Patrizi, Vicar-General of Rome, who had just 


Prefect has 


returned to the city, but who apparently pos- 
sessed no legal power at the time. 

Dr. Achilli has been cast into one of the 
secret the Holy Office. Our 


readers are aware that in these same dungeons 


dungeons of 


the bones and other remains ol former victims 
were brought to light in 
1349. 

The following is an extract from a confiden- 
tial letier from Dr. Achilli, dated July L2th, 
Alier referring to the amount of the French 
| 
| 


the beginning ol 


forces in Rome, he adds :—* | shall take ad- 


vaniage of these circumstances not to move 
from my post. I have never mixed mysell up| 


1 polt ical affuirs, 


much less shall | do so 
now, My mission ts too innocent to cause me 
; tne Pope.” Dr. 
Achilli placed full confidence in the honour 
and loyalty of the French 


tect equally Catholics and Protestants, so long 


any fear tll the return ol 


authorities to pro- 


as the administration rested with them. 

Dr. Giacinto Achilli is a Protestant of above 
five years’ standing. Formerly “ Vicar of the 
Master of the Holy Palace” under Gregory 
XV1., professor of theology and 


moral philosophy at the College of the 


proiess r ol 
Min- 
erva, he subsequently became a Protestant, 
and is well known, both in England and in 
many other parts o} Europe, as one wh »,, from 
conscientious motives had quiited the Roman 
{ ‘ath )| » { n if *h. [le exercist d the right which 
the de fucto Constitution of Rome gave him to 
take up his residence there, and to labour in 
the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the propagation of his principles among 
those who were disposed to hear him. 

We understand that steps are being taken 
to bring the pol tical question before the proper 


department of the French Government. Ihe 


name of the French Republic has been used to 
l Holy 
vian h is 
been thrust into an inner dungeon, inthe 
of France. It cannot be that France—that M. 
de Tocqueville, the panegyrist of American 
liberty —that Louis Napole m, the representa- 
tive of universal suffrage—can suffer such an 
unnoticed and unpunished! 
We shal! see.—London Christian Times. 


re-open the diabolical tribuna he 
Office; an eminent Protestant theolo 


bame 
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A * Visit to the Menomonies,” next week, 
“ Curious Case of White Slavery —The Columbia | 


70. emocrat mentions that a white girl, 17 years 
( D t t ul whit , 17) | 


| ter, and with the 


THE FRIEND. 


old, named Mary Fann, who had been sold as a slave, 
by her inhuman father two years ago, has lately been 
rescued by the mother from her servitude, in which 
she had been treated as a negro slave. It seems that 
Fann’s wile had obtained several years since, a divorce 
from him, and subsequently married. ‘The girl Nan. 
cy was taken off by her father Fann, to Wynnton, 
where, for a blind horse and Jersey wagon, she was 
turned over to James R. Jackson,asaslave. By some 
means the mother heard of the situation of her daugh- 
volunteer aid of lawyers and sheriff, 
&e., she recovered her child by a writ of habeas cor- 
pus. ‘I'he public feeling was becoming highly excited 
against both purchaser and seller, the former of whom 
was a church member, the latter a degraded being in 
open concubinage.” 


White and black slavery are both inhuman; but it is 


difficult to perceive on what sound principle the white 


man who sells his mulatto children can condemn an- 
other for selling his white offspring,—and why the 
public feeling of Georgia slaveholders should become 
highly excited on this occasion, when they might pos- 
sibly find many of their own people were buying and 
selling the children of white peoy who had but a 
slight tinge of the African blood. all goes to prove 
that When the pring iple and 

upon our own flesh and blood, its 


very glaring. “fle finds his brothe: 


not coloured like his own ; anc 


slavery acts 


A naving 
the wrong, dooms and devot 
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SY, vol. 23 


John Naylor, Pa., 32, 
on, agent, for Milton Patterson, 


ph G. Harlan, $2, vol. 23. G, Perd 


22, and for James Hadley, 


$i, vols. Zi u 
tcad, agent, for Ed. Buxton, W. Frye, J 
Nichols, David Buffum, $2 each, vol. 23; and 
Peace Buffuin, $2, to 32, vol. 23. David Osborn, $ 
vols. 2] and 22. John King, agent, for Job Otis, 
nuel B. Shove, Will im King, ind Fran 


The Philade iphia {ssociation of Frit ids for 


the Instruction of Poor Children. 


A meeting of * The Philad Iph a Associa- 


tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 


Children,” will be held at 7 o’clock, on Sec- 
Ist, 1849, at 


the committee-room, Mulberry street meeting- 


ond-day evening, ‘Tenth month 


house. 
Joseru Kire, Clerk. 


A Stated Meeting of the Female 
Association of Friends of 
Ph idelphia Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
on Fourth-day, the 3rd of Teath month, at 3 
o’clock, Pp. m., at the Bible Depository, 


the A miary B hle 
) 
»* 


WEST-.TOWN. SCHOOL. 
» Committee to Superintend the Board- 
ing-school at West-town, wili 1 


neet there, on 
Sixth-d iy, the 5th of next month, at 10 o’clock, 
We a 

‘The Committee on Instruction meet on the 
preceding evening, at 74 o'clock; and the 
Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination, which will commence on Third-day 
morning, the 2nd of the month. 


Phila., Ninth mo, 22d, 1849. 


Tuomas Kiuser, Clerk. 


, 1 P 
Branch of 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL, 

The Winter Term of West-town Boarding: 
School will commence on Sixth-day, the 26th 
of Tenth month. Parents and guardians in- 
tending to send children to the school, will 
please make early application to Joseph Snow- 
don, Superintendent, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Treasurer, No. 84 Mulberry street, Philadel- 
phia. 

Stages will be provided to convey the children 
to the school, and will leave Douglass’s Hotel, 
Sixth street below Arch street, on Sixth-day, 
the 26th, and Seventh-day, the 27th of the 
Tenth month, at 12 o'clock, M. 

For the accommodation of the Committee, 
a conveyance will leave the stayge-office, on 
Second-day, the Ist, and Filih-day, the 4th of 
Tenth month, at 12 o’clock 


DWELLING-HOUSE TO LET. 


The dwelling-house attached to the “ St. 


street School [est ile.” s tuate on the 


north side of that street, a littl 


James 


west from De. 
vacant,—the Com. 
* Friends’ Select 
Schools,” would have a cho in letting the 
premises to a small family “riends, (princi- 
pally Should 
in want of such an accommoda- 
tion, the rent will be moderate. 

For terms, apply at No. 50 North Fourth 
street, or at No. 24 South Twelfth street. 


Ninth mouth, 


laware Sixth, being now 


mittee having charge of 


females, would be vd.) 


there be one 


—_—=_——- > 


Marnriep, on Fifth-day, the 13th inst., at Friends’ 
mecting.house, Downingtown, Chester county, I 
Josern W., son of Moses Aldrich, of S 


hey 
nithfield, R. 1, 
to Racnet F., daughter of Joshua B. Shar pless, of the 
iormer piace, 


Dirv, at his residence in Delaware county, Pa 
the Icth instant, in the 91st year of his age, Jacon 
Mauve, an elder of Radnor Monthly M cting. It 
pleased his heavenly Father to pres rve his 
clear to this extended age. On the 22d 


-. on 


faculties 
of the Eighth 
In welcoming a near re- 


month, he was taken sick. 
lative a few days before his decease, hi 


said, “lam 
1 cloud in my 


ago, and my 


going to dic. There is not a speck or 


way. ‘The crown was shown me years 


way before me as clear as the light.” The same 
evening his dear aged partner qu 


rying of him how he 
, he replied, “ 1 feel ready to go down to the grave 
in peace. I know that my Redeemer will ac company 
me.” At another time he expressing his 
surprise at being so long kept here, “If I could lay 
down my life of myself, [ would do it direetly ; but I 
must endeavour in patience to wait th Divine ly ap- 
pointed time.” 


said, after 


Expressing the thankful feelings of 


parental 


is the Lord’s 
doings, and marvellous in our eyes, that our children 


are all permitted to be here with us.” At one time 
the enemy seemed permitted to assail him, and he re- 
marked, “There is nothing surer than that we all 
must die; and when that time comes, I hope you may 
be better prepared for it than kam.” But he was at- 


terwards enabled to add; “ I am neither sick nor sore,” 


and 


his heart that his children were und 


der th 
t 1 ; 
roof to witness his close, he said, “ It 


expressed his feeling of quietness and peace. One 
of his last clear expressions, in an audible voice, was, 
“I rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the God of my sal- 
vation.” When the full measure was accomplished, 
his desire for an “easy, quict passage,” was granted ; 
and he passed gently to the inheritance which is un- 


defiled and fadeth not away, 
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